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From the President’s Desk— 


ONE of the most interesting and amazing observations I have been: 
forced to make since coming actively into seminary life ten years ago 3s} 
that a great many people believe that the seminaries are the cause of most off 
what they reckon to be wrong with the church and the ministry—and i 
only the seminaries would include courses in good manners, proper dress, 
basic English, tact, and a few other such, the ministry would be greatly im-- 
proved in its effectiveness and the churches strengthened in life and work. 
These people forget that a seminary is a professional school on the graduate: 
level with a demanding curriculum designed to prepare men adequately fort 
an effective ministry, and is forced by its assignment to assume that pre-- 


ats : : | 
requisites have been taken care of at the proper time and in the proper place.) 


The students who enroll with us have been born into Christian homes, 
nurtured in Christian churches, trained in a Christian atmosphere in colleges 
of university, sponsored by church sessions and examined by the proper com-: 
mittee of Presbytery. When they come to us, we believe that we are to d« 
for them that for which we have been peculiarly called and particularly 
trained. We are not staffed, nor is there time, to take up any major lack ine 
previous growth or study. In addition, it should be noted that some things are; 
done early in life, or they are not likely done ever. I am reminded of thet 
story told of Woodrow Wilson when he was president of Princeton Uniti 
versity. Some parents raised the question, “Why aren’t you doing more with! 
our boys?” Mr. Wilson replied, “Maybe it’s because they are your boys.” 

Then, there are those who think that if the seminaries would only con. 
duct a teaching program on the American way of life, the values of the free 
enterprise economic system, or on how to make friends and influence people 
—or indoctrinate the students in one particular brand of theology—or ite! 
opposite—then the church would be free of all of its problems and able tej 
achieve all of its purposes. 

Too many people want the seminary to mold already molded young} 
people into a pattern to fit their particular image of the church and the 
ministry. I have been busy these last several months dealing with seriously 
concerned people on some of these matters. We must remember that ousl 
theological seminaries are presbyterian in government and reformed ir 


—Concluded on page 5] 
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Ad Hoc 


WE ARE PROUD to present to you the new Seal of the Seminary. On 
pages 4f you will find an interpretation which will explain in some detail the 


_ appropriateness of the symbolism (this was prepared, for the most part, by 
Dr. T. M. Taylor). We know you join us in a prayer that this seal may 


carry forward for many generations the noble and holy traditions that have 
contributed to it. 


Last December, Dr. Paul Ramsey, Chairman of the Department of 


' Religion at Princeton University, delivered a conference address in the 
Seminary Chapel. His theme was drawn from the perennial problem of the 
- Christian and war, a subject on which he has just published a book (see Pro- 


fessor Wilmore’s review on pages 21ff). Although it was Christmas time 


and just before examinations, his hearers were stimulated by the pertinence 


of the discussion. Now in the Autumn of 1961 it is even more timely. 
Your attention is also directed to the review of a forthcoming biography 


of James H. Snowden, one of the spiritual giants of Pittsburgh’s history. The 


United Presbyterian Historical Society of the Upper Ohio Valley has been 
diligent in preserving and presenting segments of our sturdy, inspiring past; 


and they deserve our united gratitude (which we may show by our reception 
of this book). 


We express OUR SORROW at the death of Mr. Henry H. Burgum, 
proprietor of the company that has printed the Perspectie and the ten 
years’ issues of Western Watch. His friendly, capable counsel and help were 
invaluable to the editors he served. His partner, Mr. Enoch George, will 
continue to print our journal. 

Pittsburgh Panorama, in Professor Kelley’s absence, will be under the 
general editorship of the Director of Development, Mr. Sigler; and the 
Rev. E. D. McKune will be managing editor. Please send alumni and other 


“news in care of the Development Office. And again we beg your patience 


and help in the continuing task of reorganizing our mailing lists. 
Tue PAGES of Pittsburgh Perspective are not open to partisan polemics; 


but the Editor is constrained to declare to our readers that from his vantage 


point in the seminary circle the academic year is beginning with an inclusive 
spirit of good will and a Christian determination to make the months ahead 
—Concluded on page 32. 


A Symbolic Interpretation 
for the Seal of the 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 


The main body of the seal is a trifoil, symbolic of the Holy Trinity anc 
of a trinitarian theology, filling the circumscribed circle which symbolize: 
the world and the universe. Within each of the lobes of the trifoil is a sym 
bol. At the top, in the position of pre-eminence, is the ship symbolic of th: 
Church, a very ancient symbol with rich historic associations going back t 
the undivided catholic Church. This symbol is taken from the seal of Th: 
Western Theological Seminary. In the lower right hand lobe of the trifoil w 
find the log cabin seminary established on the banks of the Service Creek ix 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania, where in 1794 John Anderson began instruc 
tion in the first theological seminary west of the Allegheny mountains, an¢ 
the second seminary in the North American colonies. This log cabin, some 
what stylized, is taken from the seal of The Pittsburgh-Xenia Theologicz 
Seminary. In the lower left-hand lobe of the trifoil, we find the Bicentennia 
symbol of the City of Pittsburgh, 1758-1958, representing the triangle « 
land between the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers where they flow tc 
gether to form the Ohio River, early gateway to the West. A stylized tre 
springing from the rich alluvial soil of the triangle symbolizes life, growt 
and productivity. This symbol has on the one hand a locative and ge¢ 
graphical significance, while on the other hand it may be deemed to seprt 
sent the social and cultural community. | 


The three symbols in the trifoil represent the intimate interrelationsh: 
between the Church, the Seminary, and the Community, which is integri 
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to the philosophy of Reformed and Presbyterian theological education, the 
Seminary being an institution of the Church which serves both the Church 
and the Community in the name of its Lord. 


The Latin cross representing Western Christianity is to be found on the 
sail of the Church-ship symbol. The Celtic cross on the left, separating the 
name of the Seminary in the inscription which fills the circular frame of the 
seal from its founding date, is emblematic of the Celtic Christianity of 
Western Europe and the British Isles. It also bears a missionary significance 
from its associations with Saints Ninian and Columba. 


The Burning Bush, to the right of the founding date, is found in the 


seals of the Church of Scotland, the United Presbyterian Church in the 


United States of America, and several other Reformed Churches. It is based 
on Exodus 3:2, and is suggestive of God, of the divine fire which keeps life 
aglow with the light of truth, of the divine call, and of the flames of persecu- 


- tion which the Church has endured. 


The lettering and numerals of the inscription are in the simple but 
dignified old-style Roman type-face with its delicate serifs, which character- 
izes XVIII-Century American printing, contemporary with the founding of 


_the Seminary. The inscription, bearing the name and founding date of the 


institution, reads simply: “Pittsburgh Theological Seminary—1794.” 


From the President’s Desk, concluded 


theology. We function under mandate of the General Assembly and are re- 
_ quired to carry our assignment as directed by that body. In addition, we have 


t 


the obligation to be faithful to the revelation of God in the Bible concern- 
ing the nature of man and of God’s will for him, to be faithful to the revela- 
tion of God in Christ and to the Church which is His body—and to be 
faithful to these concepts as they were interpreted by the reformers. At Pitts- 
burgh we want and mean to be loyal to these obligations and shall not be 
distracted by well-meaning friends away from these primary fidelities. 

—C. E. B. 


A Memorial Prayer 


On July 9, 1961, the Rev. Jarvis M. Cotton, of the Seminary family, died (ct. 
summer Panorama). A Memorial Service was held at the Waverly Presbyterian Churca 
on July 12, at which this pastoral prayer was offered by the Rev. Frank Dixon McCloy. 


Eternal God and Father: 


We gather here quieted and humble before the mysterious workings of 
Thy Providence, facing the meaning of life and death, of love and work, of 
truth and beauty and goodness within Thy glory and Thy light. For Thou 
dost give and hast given, and Thou dost take away, and yet in Thy taking 
away Thou dost give. In him who was husband, father, brother, teacher, and 
friend, Thou gavest to us of Thyself. Courage, tenderness, compassion, hu 
mility, devotion, what are these but the marks of Thyself upon him who was 
ours? We saw, we heard, we felt Thy presence in him. His voice that cried 
out against wrong and evil, or comforted the sick and the despairing, on 
laughed in broad, healing humor, or simply bespoke the quiet, unwavering; 
affection he held for all of us, that voice goes on echoing and re-echoing ir 
a thousand secret corridors forever, and it is Thy voice. | 


In the home, in the school, in the church, in the community Thou 
gavest to us a life that was at its root and source good and true, “a tree} 
planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season.’} 
We give Thee thanks for all which nurtured and enriched and protected hii 
life: the Christian parents and home, the teachers who directed his youthful 
restless mind, the one whom he chose to love and cherish as his wife, the 
goodly children who have gone forth bearing his image, the communities o¢ 
Christian men and women whom he served as pastor and who loved him 
the generations of students who learned of him the wonder of the Christiaa/ 
ministry and made him their friend. He walked and talked with all condi 
tions of men; he felt their sorrow and rejoiced in their joy. To the weak h: 
was strength itself, and to the proud and malevolent he was a rebuke. Fa 
this, O God, we offer to Thee our thanks. 


He is with Thee, but we are left to go forward. We must tie up th! 
severed threads and put together the broken things; and we need Thee in thi 
our task. Be Thou with those whose daily lives are most broken by ths 


—Concluded on page 2¢| 


The Case for Just 
or Counterforces Warfare 


by PAUL RAMSEY 


Ler me secin by stating the con- 
clusion which I am impelled to reach. 
It is that the obliteration bombing in 
_ World War II, the fire bombs over 
' Tokyo, and climaxing all that, the 
atom bombs of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki were from the Christian point of 
view intrinsically immoral acts and 
_ from the political and military point 
of view intrinsically indicate that 
weapons and the acts of war have es- 
caped from all of the legitimate pur- 
poses of political policy. 

In this area there needs to be an 
ethics of means as well as an ethics 
of the goals and the objectives of ac- 
tion. It would seem an intrinsically 
immoral way to regulate traffic (even 
if it successfully regulated it on the 
Labor Day week-end so that there 
were no fatalities or no one maimed 
or injured) 
driver in the United States suddenly 
discovered that there was a baby tied 
on his bumper—in other words, that 
directing action at the innocent or 
the non-combatant was the way to 
deter, to regulate and discipline con- 
duct. This is a parable for that de- 
terrent policy which is almost cer- 
tainly going to be the military stance 


if every automobile | 


of the United States in the ensuing 
decade. Another parable for it would 
be to imagine that down in Tennes- 
see, across an intervening ravine, 
Grandpappy Hatfield suddenly dis- 
covered that he had dead aim upon 
the last surviving young male McCoy, 
and Grandpappy McCoy had the 
same dead aim upon the last surviv- 
ing male Hatfield. 

In this situation the ugly face of 
the counter-people deterrent is di- 
rected against populations; and it 
must be kept that way, according to 
very intelligent weapons-systems 
planners. Even if it were possible to 
protect populations—to get a piece 
of sheet metal and put it in front of 
each of those babies—that would be 
a dis-stabilizing thing to do. Rather, 
it is said to be possible technically 
to perfect the deterrent, while keep- 
ing its face toward populations. In 
the meantime, of course, a task-force 
of Hatfield is hard at work in the 
shed developing anti-gunnery gun- 
nery; and every effort is directed at 
getting the supposedly invulnerable 
missile bases soon to roam the watery 
parts of the globe in Polaris subma- 
rines. The movement is in the direc- 
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tion of the technical perfection of the 
invulnerability of the launching pads 
as a way technically, it is hoped, to 
abolish war, technically to bring 
about a period of deep peace, while 
at the same time preserving our 
present stance of military affairs— 
the stance of counter-people warfare 
as such, the facing of the weapon di- 
rectly towatd populations as such. 


Tn vue Christian ethics, surely there 
needs to be work at articulating an 
ethics of means, an ethics of conduct, 
and the principles of rightness or 
wrongness, while at the same time 
one also has concern about an ethics 
derivative backwards from  conse- 
quences, goals, or objectives. The 
pride of Protestant ethics in recent 
decades has been precisely that what 
we have had has been so exclusively 
an ethics of consequences. As the 
mainline Protestant churches expelled 
pacifism from their bosoms as World 
War II approached, this was in terms 
of an ethics of war as the lesser evil 
in the consequences. In the present 
period there is developing in some 
measure a swing toward the so-called 
neo- or nuclear pacifism which also is 
an ethics of consequences simply in 
producing now the proposition that 
there can be no greater evil than 
wat in its present shape, so that the 
swing from bellicism to pacifism still 
participates in the consequentialist 
ethics. 

We Protestants have analyzed our 


ethical insights exclusively on the one 
hand in terms of motivation, and it 
the external world, consequences. But 
even if the motivation be agape or 
Christian love at its height, and i 
agape is directive and guiding us im 
the selection among consequences, 
this turns out to be an exclusively: 
future-facing agape ethic, a form of! 
consequentialist ethic — in other! 
words, completely vacant of any anal-. 
ysis of proper means. We must say; 
that agape is not only future-facing,, 
but that agape faces toward our! 
neighbors and companions in God in: 
the present moment and in-principles: 
itself for right action, defining limits: 
of conduct in the present in respect 
or in relation to them, as well as that 
agape has concern for the choice off 
greater good over lesser evil, or lesser 
evil over greater evil, in the conse- 
quences to be brought about. | 

In politics and military affairs we 
need to concern outselves also with 
the morality of war—the articulations 
of conduct in this era. It is not at alll 
clear that nations, as is widely sup» 
posed, have marvelous competence tc 
limit their goals and objectives irs 
politics and warfare, but are totally) 
incapable of imposing any limitt 
upon the means that they are proo 
posing to employ whenever publid 
policy has to take form and_doee 
take form by extension into an ap? 
plication of armed or violent force 

When you look back into the hiss 


tory of Christian teachings with re¢ 


i 
i 
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spect to warfare, I think you find this 
astonishing thing most often ignored, 
especially by Protestants and secular 
writers today, who reject out of hand 
the just war theory. The just war 
theory in this magnificent refusal of 
its insights was supposed to be some- 
thing that simply concerned itself 
with goals. It told us, it is supposed, 
clearly how to distinguish between 
the just or the unjust cause, clearly 
how to distinguish between the bet- 
ter peace and the goal intended by an 
exertion of military power. And of 
course it is the case, since at least 
evety one desires peace and pursues 
justice, that if conduct in military af- 
fairs has limitation only such as can 
be derived backward from the pur- 
suit of peace and justice in the large, 
then there are no decisive or deter- 


“minate limits upon the conduct which 


we will decide might have certain 
utility value in attaining those remote 


-and rather intangible ends. So we call 


by the name of Christian social 
ethics, as in the political arena we 
call by the name of political decision- 
making, our wanderings in the 
morass of utility, since we gave over 
to technical reason exclusively the 
definition of the means to be used 
for the attainment of the goals which 
a future-facing agape ethic may pre- 
scribe. 


On examination, however, the 


most valuable insight, the greatest 
.and most signal emphasis in the just 
-war theory, of which we are (how- 


ever remotely) the heirs, has to do 
with conduct; it has to do with the 
just conduct of war. It does not stand 
or fall by things that are so difficult 
to know in advance as guaranteeing 
the consequences. The assumption of 
this ancient theory and its wisdom is 
that a Christianly inspired insight 
can know decisively and can make 
discriminating judgment in the con- 
duct about to be put forth or in the 
actions of life we are next door to 
doing, that discriminating judgment 
can be made here, even if one would 
have to say that the human mind is 
not able to guarantee the greater or 
lesser evil in the consequences of 
such an action. 


Nov, IF YOU LOOK BACK into the 
early church, of course, it is well 
known that the early Christians were 
pacifists for a good many centuries. 
They were doubtless this for a mix- 
ture of motives that we need not go 
into, since it seems unquestionable 
that they were pacifists primarily be- 
cause of the new foundation that had 
been laid by Christ in that love which 
they should have for one another and 
for all men. This was an agape paci- 
fism. When, however, the church’s 
teachings concerning war came to 
justify Christian participation in war- 
fare, it is possible that this represent- 
ed simply a division between the 
private and the public sphere. Per- 
haps pfivate action was still to be 
founded on Christlike love for all 
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men, whereas the morality of the 
public sphere in which justifiable 
participation in war was reached as 
a conclusion was based rather upon 
principles of natural justice or natural 
law definitive of the morality for the 
public order. 

On closer inspection, however, this 
proves not to be the case. There was 
in the thought of those great archi- 
tects of the just war theory, Ambrose 
and Augustine, and a long line fol- 
lowing them, a definite connection 
between the foundation Christ had 
laid in their private lives and the 
justifiable participation in justly con- 
ducted warfare as the specifications 
for this were elaborated. A signal ex- 
pression of the fact that it was not 
the sovereignty of natural justice in 
the public sphere (though not quite 
a demonstration of that conclusion) 
is to be found in the fact that will 
surprise most modern men to know, 
namely, that the very Christian think- 
ers who justified Christian participa- 
tion in warfare for the public good 
and its defense, for centuries refuse 
to allow the justifiability of private 
defense against the most unjust and 
hostile aggressor. When one’s own 
goods and life alone are at stake, one 
should not resist the aggressor and 
wound him whom by his wounds 
Christ died to save. When, however, 
it is a question of a challenge to the 
public order of justice, this was not 
only in natural law or natural justice 
a different situation, this was in terms 


of the Christian’s understanding of 
his involvement a different situation; 
for now the lives and goods, being 
and well-being, of those many neigh- 
bors along with the aggressors, for’ 
whom Christ came to die to save, 
all were involved. And in the public: 
order a Christian found himself ia 
multilateral relations with a great 
company of people and companions 
in God, whom in Christlike love he: 
should serve concretely in this world 
and not some other. 

So it only seems, when externally 
viewed, to be the case that the archi- 
tects of the just war theory were 
making an exception to the love 
ethic, or using other principles. It 
was rather the case that agape was 
here in-principling itself for action; 
shaping criteria of discriminations 
among conducts of war, fashioning 
itself in terms of definitions of jus- 
tice by which that agape could in- 
carnate itself in the actual affairs of 
men. It is only when the command- 
ments “Thou shalt not kill” or “Love 
one another as I have loved you” are 
viewed legalistically, and only when 
actions considered to be permissible 
and non-permissible under them are 
viewed externally, that it can be sai¢ 
that at this turning point in Chris: 
tian thinking and practice Christians 
were simply making an exception anc 
nothing more when they said thar 
that man standing there objectively 
as the bearer of the force that ha: 
justly to be repelled may be resistec 


ee i ee 


; 
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by violent means. 

When we ask ourselves the reasons 
for this conclusion, when we ask 
what was the motivation for and shap- 
ing influence upon this so-called ex- 
ception in the justification of Chris- 
tian participation in warfare, when 
we ask and answer those questions 
we will have to affirm that, instead 
of an exception, this was a positive 
expression of the Christian’s under- 
standing of his moral and political 
responsibility. When in doubt about 
what one should do, one has simply 
to ask again and consult again the 
fequirements of divine charity and 
compassion incarnating themselves 
in the service of the concrete needs 
of men. Therefore, in the ancient 
theory of the just war, Christian con- 
science took the form of allowing any 
killing at all of men for whom Christ 
died only because military personnel 
—the combatants, in other words— 
were judged to stand factually and 
objectively there at the concrete point 
where there converged many multi- 
lateral relations of a Christian to his 
many neighbors, at the point of the 
very intersection of many, many pfri- 
mary claims upon his life and action 
by his fellow human beings. While 
of course he had a Christ-like duty 
to the enemy military personnel, 
these were unfortunately not the 
only ones whose needs had equal 


claim upon him in Christian love: 
the claims of many others had also to 


be acknowledged and realistically 


served in the only way possible. Jesus 
did not teach that his disciples should 
lift up the face of another oppressed 
man to be struck again on the 
other cheek. In this world, and not 
some other, covenant with all these 
fellowmen must somehow be enact- 
ed, and not only with the enemy— 
which covenant, in the private case, 
one’s own life and goods alone at 
stake, would never warrant the Chris- 
tian in resisting at all. 

So in the multilateral neighbor 
situation, the just war theory is say- 
ing that preferential decision not 
only must, but may and can be made, 
and morally should be made. For 
love’s sake, the very principle of the 
prohibition of killing—and not only 
for the sake of an abstract justice 
sovereign over the political realm in 
contra-distinction from the private— 
for love’s sake Christian thought and 
action was driven to this exception, 
an exception only when externally 
viewed, namely, that military forces 
may and should justly be repelled; 
the bearers or close cooperators in 
that military force can be directly 
repressed by violent means if neces- 
saty. For what reason? Lest many 
more of God’s little ones should be 
irresponsibly forsaken and lest they 
suffer more harm than need be. This 
then was not an exception but a 
determinate expression of justice and 
mercy and divine charity in-princi- 
pling itself for action and discrim- 
inating kinds of conduct in the just 
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war theory. 

The theorist thinks, therefore, not 
only what may but what should be 
done. There are, of course, higher 
aims in the Christian life and moti- 
vation in his personal relations. There 
are even higher aims in politics; for 
as Augustine himself wrote, “It is a 
higher glory still to slay war itself 
with the word than men with the 
sword.” But still the justification of 
Christian participation in war fe- 
mained one of the incarnate exten- 
sions of this ethic into the actual and 
complex affairs of men. One can say, 
I think, that there can be no higher 
aims than those set down by the just 
conduct of war in military affairs, in 
weapons policy, or among the goals 
of military establishments. The only 
question is not whether a military 
establishment can have some other 
goal than this; the only question is 
whether these ancient criteria of the 
just conduct of war remain a true and 
relevant aim for the church to hold 
before the leaders of government, the 
planners of weapons systems, and be- 
fore military establishments. For the 
criterion, you see, was to make a 
distinction between combatants and 
non-combatants, to affirm that com- 
batants and close cooperators in the 
force that has to be repelled for the 
sake of mankind and of just and 
good order among men, those peo- 
ple alone, objectively where they are 
at the point of intersection of the 
claims of many other people upon us, 


may justly be the legitimate objects 
of direct attack and violent repres- 
sion. 


Bor tuts peFinrrion of what was 
justifiable in the use of force was by 
the same stroke and to the same ex: 
tent a clear definition of what coulc 
never be justifiable, namely, a direct 
and intentional act of repressing noma 
combatants violently as a means ob 
victory. Thus a love-inspired justice 
going into concrete action fashiowa 
rules of practical conduct, at once 
justifying war and limiting it. Tha 
Christian is commanded to do any; 
thing a realistic love commands, bu: 
in the same breath he is prohibitee 
from doing anything for which suck 
love itself can find no justification op) 
earth. If combatants justifiably may 
and should be resisted directly by vi 
lent means to secure a desired ana 
desirable victory, this at once requires 
that one declare as clearly that non# 
combatants cannot be directly assault! 
ed to that same end. Since the basi! 
motivation and shaping influenci 
upon this doctrine of justifiable wan] 
fare was not only natural justice b 
Christian love, which concluded: tha’ 
the death of an enemy might be di 
rectly intended and directly done fey 
the sake of all God’s other childred 
within a just and durable politice) 
order by which God governs th3j 
sinful world, that also meant tha| 
very same sort of love could nevel 
find sufficient reason for directly ix! 
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tending or directly doing the death 
of the enemy’s loved ones and his 
children in order to dissuade him 
from his evil deed. Just because an 
enemy's sweetheart in writing him 
love-letters maintains his morale 
while he pursues his murderous in- 
tent, this does not make her a legiti- 
mate object of my attack. It does not 
justify me in enlarging unlimitedly 
and without restraint the target since 
the target in justifiable war theory 
was defined limitedly in terms of 
justifying this almost entirely un- 
warrantable thing, that a Christian 
could ever bring himself to do the 
death of a fellowman for whom 
Christ also died. So the severe limi- 
tation of the use of force is as impor- 
tant to have in our minds as the posi- 
tive justification of the use of force. 
The decision as to who could and 
should be killed directly was at the 
same time a decision as to who could 
and should not be the direct target of 
violent repression. 

That is very easy, it seems to me, 
to understand in terms of the articu- 
lation of Christian ethics, since it was 
only for the sake of the innocent and 
helpless ones that the Christian con- 

“science first thought itself obliged to 
“make war even against an enemy 
whose objective deeds were judged to 
be evil and in need of restraint. How 
could such conscience ever conclude 
from that that it was permitted to 
destroy some other innocents for the 
sake of these innocents closer to him 


in merely natural community, or in 
the bonds of society. Thus was twin- 
born in western history the justifica- 
tion of war and of Christian partici- 
pation in it, and the limitation of 
that war, the conduct of that war, by 
surrounding non-combatants with 
moral immunity from direct attack. 
The moral immunity surrounding 
non-combatants from direct attack 
and morally prohibiting the unlimit- 
ed enlargement of the target into 
countet-people warfare rests on the 
same foundation on which rests the 
justification of any participation at 
all in warfare for the Christian con- 
science. If you remove the moral 
foundations for the limits upon the 
wat and its conduct, you have at the 
same time, so far as Christian con- 
science is concerned, removed the 
moral foundations which justify a 
Christian’s participation in it in the 
first instance. 

This is faith effective through in- 
principled love. And if we did not 
have the western tradition of civil- 
ized warfare, if there had never ex- 
isted such a body of thought as the 
just war theory, and if in the fullness 
of God’s time and in the emptiness 
of our’s Christ came into this world 
now and not when he did, the just 
wat theory would have to be created. 
It would be gathered together from 
remnants and conceptions of natural 
justice in human culture all about us; 
but the firming of it up, the gather- 
ing of that together, the insistence 
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upon the severe limitation of the acts 
of war that are ever justifiable, all 
that would be a consequence of the 
engendered shaping of human think- 
ing about its action out of this en- 
gendering deed which is God’s act 
in the sphere of humanity for and 
on behalf of that humanity. 


Nexr I sHoutp LIKE to move in 
the direction of further articulating 
this moral criterion for the conduct 
of war by attending to the way in 
which it is facilely misunderstood by 
extraordinarily intelligent people, 
who reject the carefully articulated 
concepts of the western theory of 
civilized warfare, using instead the 
most confusing language and analy- 
sis. For the fact is that war has not 
become total in the world out there 
objectively; war first became total in 
the minds of men; it became total 
by the erosion of the carefully articu- 
lated concepts of the tradition limit- 
ing the just conduct of war. We te- 
fuse (especially Protestants, because 
the Catholics possess it) the just war 
theory and its refined conceptual dis- 
tinction. We refuse it by making use 
of blockbuster concepts; and having 
first used blockbuster concepts in our 
analysis of the morality of participa- 
tion in warfare, we reduce everything 
to a consequentialist ethic that justi- 
flies any means or action if those 
consequences ate supposed to be the 
greater good or lesser evil. Thus have 
we prepared our present generation 


for the use of blockbusters and 
metropolis-busters in actual fact. We 
have lost the notion that there are 
in our heritage, both of ethics and 
of political analysis, quite defensible 
moral limits that should first be 
spoken clearly and then used in the 
regulation of the activity of men in 
politics and in military affairs. 

I am here following what to me is 
an increasingly astonishing document, 
the so-called Dun report issued under 
the Federal Council of Churches im 
1950 and entitled “The Christian 
Conscience and Weapons of Mass 
Destruction.” This report is, I think: 
a classic example of the use of block 
buster concepts in order to say thaa 
it is obvious to any sensible mar. 
that the criteria for discriminating 
right and wrong conduct in war na 
longer can have any possible releg 
vance. It is assumed in the Dun req 
port, for example, that nobody noy 
can be classed as a non-combata 
because nobody stands outside of an} 
relation to the nation’s effort. Now 
this is an astonishing definition of | 
non-combatant in order not to 
able to find one—a man who, i] 
order to be one, would have to stan: 
altogether out of his community fel 
lations. No one in the whole histon 
of the civilized warfare theory of th! 
West ever defined a non-compatan} 
as one who, in order to be suc 
would have to be utterly helpless ani 
capable of no activity at all of impod 
tant results for the commonweal. | 
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can only explain to myself why the 
Christian tradition was so resolute in 
expelling any correct understanding 
of non-combatancy and its moral im- 
munity from direct attack by refer- 
ence to the effort which was appat- 
ently required to refute the pacifists 
in the pre-World War II period. 
That is to say, pacifists had to be per- 


-suaded that “no matter what they 


did in the war that was approaching, 


‘they couldn’t possibly avoid con- 


tributing to the national effort.” So 
the distinction between combatancy 
and non-combatancy was dissolved. 


_ Whatever we may think of the politi- 
cal judgments of pacifists in other re- 


spects, on this point of seeing a real 


distinction between combatancy and 


non-combatancy, surely theirs was 


’ the correct case. No one ever defined 


a combatant in such a way for more 
than a thousand years of the history 
of the church’s thought about poli- 


_ tics and military affairs. 


Moreover, the issue was not how 
you could justify killing as such, or 
whether in any case you couldn't 
avoid killing the innocent. In our 
day, concerned as we are mainly with 


_ bloodshed as a physical matter, devas- 


tation as an objective matter, with 


our whole attention drawn away from 


the moral analysis of action and con- 


duct as such, it does not appear to 


make much difference to us whether 


‘a civilian is killed indirectly as the 
tesult of tactical bombing aimed at 
a legitimate military target or wheth- 


er that same civilian be killed direct- 
ly and intentionally as the result of 
obliteration bombing. In any case he 
is dead and that seems to be all that 
matters. But in any proper analysis 
of conduct and action, there is a sig- 
nificant moral distinction in whether 
or not the civilian is killed by the 
enlargement of target in obliteration 
warfare as a means to the end of 
victory. If he is reduced wholly to a 
means, as he is in indiscriminate and 
obliteration bombing, this is to de- 
clare in some fashion or other that 
the end of this furtive victory justi- 
fies any means. But even if it is fore- 
known that he will be killed in- 
directly in an attack upon a legiti- 
mate target, and even though, be- 
cause of the intermixture of people 
in an industrial society, it is clear 
that many civilians will be killed, 
there is nevertheless a decisive and 
crucial moral distinction between 
whether the warring act is one that 
intended to kill him as a means of 
victory or whether the warring act 
was intentionally directed at legiti- 
mate military targets and accidental- 
ly, though in a foreknown way, killed 
him. 

If you read the literature of the 
refusal of the just war theory in our 
time, you would be led to suppose 
that in that day when civilian im- 
munity was an applicable criterion 
regulating conduct, non-combatants 
were roped off from combatants like 
the ladies who were spectators at a 
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medieval tournament. Since in our 
complex metropolitan society non- 
combatants are not roped off any 
longer, then it is declared to be obvi- 
ous that this limitation has to be 
completely revised and given up. But 
it never was the case that non-com- 
batants were roped off from com- 
batants, and it also never was the case 
that it was illegitimate to perform 
an act which was foreknown to have 
the indirect effect of killing them. 
At issue here is the act of making 
the civilian life of people in counter- 
people warfare a direct and inten- 
tional means to victory. And on the 
other hand, it must always be under- 
stood that counterforces warfare, in 
the simplest possible society, and not 
just in the present day, brought death 
and destruction to many civilians. It 
is only in our time that we have 
allowed the erosion of distinctions 
as to conduct in military affairs to 
go so far that we are willing to call 
combatants the little Japanese girl 
who, while she is minding the baby 
at home, folds up cartridge packages, 
or the little lad who takes his father’s 
dinner pail to the munitions factory, 
and have enlarged the target of ac- 
tion in war into counter-people devas- 
tation. Now, even if the little Japa- 
nese girl or the little boy are indirect- 
ly killed by an action, and even if 
it is foreknown that many of them 
will be killed by an action which, 
nevertheless, has been attempted to 
be limited to counterforces warfare, 


to the munitions factory itself, that 
would morally still be a limited situ- 
ation in contrast to that which 
demonically possesses the minds of 
men in this day. Where there are ne 
limits, where the target has been en- 
larged beyond imagination or com- 
prehension so as to declare that the 
aged, the sick, the helpless, the babies 
in cradles, millions of them, that 
these are combatants because the 
whole nation is involved in the war 
effort and because they cannot be 
roped off and protected from indi- 
rect slaughter falling upon them, . 
then have we given up the controls 
of the civilized theory of warfare, 
which until just lately exercised at 
least some limiting control upon our 
use of means and upon the conduct 
we were willing to call legitimate for 
people to do short of barbarism. 
That momentary era in the history ' 
of warfare when counter-factory war- : 
fare seemed to justify counter-people : 
warfare endured just a short while; , 
it’s now gone forever. The next wat: 
is going to be fought out of inven-: 
tories and not out of the production: 
of civilians in factories or anywhere : 
else; so the counter-factory justifica- - 
tion of counter-people warfare has; 
been erased in actual fact; and unless 
in politics and military affairs we can) 
restore not only the limit of pursu-- 
ing modest objectives and goals in) 
political and military policy but also 
the moral immunities that must and 
should surround populations from di-- 
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- rect attack, there will be no limits 
that can be imposed upon this par- 
ticular activity of mankind. 


‘Tue propre of the United States 
have been greatly concerned about 
nuclear testing but too little con- 
cerned about nuclear war as a moral 
problem. Professor John Bennett 
tightly opposes the views of the offi- 
cial scientists with respect to nuclear 
testing, who are always saying that 
whatever the radiation does in the 
atmosphere, it’s only going to kill 
a few people of future generations 
by leukemia. But Professor Bennett’s 
way of answering this is an astonish- 
ing one: he says that at the very 
least we ought to call future genera- 
tions non-combatants. He says the 
Russians are willing to liquidate the 
present generation or segments of the 
population of the people now living 
in order to gain future ends, whereas 
in nuclear testing we seem to be 
willing to liquidate future genera- 
tions for the sake of present goals; 
and he even seems to show a slight 
preference for the former if we had 
to choose between them. Now the 
plain answer to this surely is: if you 
wish to apply the notion of non- 
combatancy to people not now living, 
let them be non-combatants. But no- 
body ever said a non-combatant 
might not be the victim of death, 
foreknown causally to be brought 
about by an act done which has other 
good effects and perhaps justifiable 


ones. The point is that it is impos- 
sible to stand upon that future non- 
combatant and use him as a means 
to the supposed goods of nuclear test- 
ing the other effect. 

No, all the life acts of men and 
nations stand in the present and they 
are put forward toward the future; 
they have multiple effects. Any civil- 
izing act of mankind has multiple 
effects, some of them good, some of 
them evil, all the way from that dead- 
ly instrument the family bathtub to 
the issuance of hunting licenses and 
the invention of the automobile— 
there are deadly effects in all of this. 
There are also other effects, so that 
reasoning about the act to be done, 
productive of many effects, is reason- 
ing that proportions one effect to the 
other. One effect may justify another. 
One effect may be so good that there 
may be enough reason in it to justify 
an evil effect. That is tragic, but that 
is the nature of human action. But, 
an act done directly to a person now, 
making him a pure and simple means 
to one of these effects, that is mur- 
der. That’s far different from tragedy. 
This is directly to repress violently 
that man as a means to a given end 
in question. We need to be able to 
distinguish between an act of mur- 
der and an act of war, even if we 
want at the same time to strive for 
the abolition of war and its preven- 
tion, world government and the king- 
dom of God, and many of those 
things. The erosion of the just war 
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distinction which surrounded the 
non-combatant with moral immunity, 
not from being killed but from being 
killed directly as a means to the end 
and goal held before the nation, this 
has erased the distinction between 
murder and war, or rather, I should 
say, this is to define those asserted 
and necessary acts of war in terms 
which formerly were reserved exclu- 
sively for the category of murder. 

I take it that nothing about the 
ethics of ends will justify that, un- 
less we have made the ethics of 
means a wholly derivative inference 
from the ends. It’s a wrong thing to 
threaten a man’s life in order to take 
his pocketbook away from him; it’s 
also, I should say, a wrong thing to 
threaten his life and really mean it 
in order to get him to take a Salk 
vaccination. The one is a good end, 
the other is an evil end; but the di- 
rect action making him a means to 
the evil end is no more to threaten 
murder than making him fully a 
means to the good end. And this is 
what the maintenance of a stabilized 
system of deterrence, with its ugly 
face reciprocally turned toward popu- 
lations in counter-people warfare, 
proposes to do. It proposes that while 
we are going to moderate our goals 
in political life, we can get the most 
stable system of military affairs, pro- 
vided we do not do anything to alter 
the exposure of populations or the 
intentionality of military establish- 
ments and weapon systems. The very 


root premise of this is counter-peo- 
ple warfare, even if another root 
premise of deterrence systems may 
be the supposition that it will be 
possible so technically to perfect this 
kind of warfare that it will never be 
used. Everybody will have to be con- 
cerned about each other’s launching 
pads deep in the ocean—and for ten 
yeats we will work out schemes to 
get at those, and by that time we 
will all have satellites in orbit so 
that there will then ensue another 
decade where we will have to work 
out schemes to get at each othet’s 
satellites. In other words, technically 
it is thought that by maintaining the 
ugly face of the deterrent in counter- 
people warfare, we can technically 
make it binding that, nevertheless, we 
will have turn our attention to one 
another’s forces. 

Now that surely is an idle, will-o’- 
the-wisp hope, if one knows any- 
thing about the face of technological 
progress. For the first time in human 
history technological progress in 
military affairs has been taking place 
not under the stimulation of the ac- 
tual fighting of war. The techno- 
logical progress here has already pro- 
duced (since World War II) at least 
three quite different wars that this 
human planet might already have 
fought, if one of the three or, all 
three of them had actually broken 
out. 


In CONCLUSION, let me give a few 
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reflections oriented toward policy 
decisions. What I have said is in the 
realm of ethics. Moral scientia is 
not a policy decision: it should be 
the context of policy decision. The 
following a policy-maker might say 
to himself, provided he had some 
religious upbringing-—although sub- 
sequently he had gone to Harvard— 
as he approached his first inaugural 
(such a policy-maker, whether he 
can see at the level of policy deci- 
sion an alternative yet, should at 
least be able to say this to himself, 
and ro longer self-deceived deceive 
the people): that not only is the war 
situation utterly different with these 
unlimited weapons, but the deterrent 
situation is also utterly different. Let 
us grant that in all previous ages of 
military history nations have been in 
many ways able to deter war with 
weapons they were willing to fight 
a war with, that a deter-the-war pol- 
icy and a fight-the-war policy with 
the weapons then existent were some- 
how joined together. The effort now 
being made is surely a futile one: 
that you can deter war with some- 
thing you know and the other man 
knows (and he knows that you know, 
and you know that he knows that you 
know) you cannot fight with. Deter- 
rence now has escaped policy just as 
the weapon has escaped from any 
fight-the-war policy, and for exactly 
the same reasons. They are beyond the 
limits of military action as an exten- 
sion of national purpose. Being be- 


yond the limits of military action as 
an extension of national purpose, de- 
terrence with any such means has in- 
troduced some astonishing subtleties. 
You are working upon the enemy’s 
mind and not threatening his body 
really, and he knows you aren’t. You 
are deterred more by your own deter- 
rent than he is deterred by believing 
that it is really credible that you are 
going to use it. This is the ground not 
only for the frightening shape of war- 
fare in our day but the ground for the 
frightening shape of politics in our 
day. It was a rational action for 
Krushchev to pound the podium with 
his shoe. He has to sound credible, 
and he can only sound credible by 
getting more and more irrational. 
And we can only sound credible by 
getting more and more pious and 
invoking the name of God or justice 
with more and more stentorian voices 
in order to persuade first ourselves 
and our people and then others that 
our deter-the-war policy is credible 
with weapons that have escaped the 
justifiable extension of politics in the 
use of force. It is incredible to at- 
tempt to deter war with instruments 
with which it is infeasible to fight 
the war. “Unjust” war for deterrence 


or for actual use cannot be in any 


sense an extension of national pur- 
pose or policy. It is confusing to the 
whole enterprise of the common na- 
tional life to attempt technically to 
perfect it, as we are going to do in 
the next decade. This will be to main- 
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tain an infeasibility in the actual in the conduct of international poli- 
making of war and an incredibility tics. 


The idea of peace at any price—the central idea of pacifism—is that 
peace is an absolute, that peace is even the first of absolutes, that 
peace has a price unique to this point, that a peace in injustice is 
better than a war for justice. This is the diametrical opposite of the 
system of the Rights of Man where it is better to have a war for 
justice than peace in injustice. 

—Chas. Peguy, Basic Verities. 


Memorial Prayer, concluded 


separation. Quicken in them the sense of Thy purpose and of Thy loving 
presence, and bring to us all a consciousness of the meaning of his life. 


We are not forgetful of all men and women who stand in need of Thee 
tonight: the lonely, the discouraged, the hurt, the ill, the unprotected every- 
where, those who must decide the destinies of peoples, those who must suf- 
fer long injustice, those who must enter deep pain, those who languish in 
prison. Thy Spirit which is to the uttermost parts of the earth, may it hasten 
to carry Thy love and Thy comfort to every point. 


We come before Thee penitent for all wherein we have fallen short, and 
we ask Thy forgiveness. Thy love is sufficient for us, and again we ask for 


its cleansing and healing power. For we ask it in the name of Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son. Amen. 


Book Reviews 


Ramsey, Paul. War and the Christian Conscience—How Shall Modern War 
Be Conducted Justly? Dutham, N. C.: Duke University Press for the Lilly 
Endowment Research Program in Christianity and Politics, 1961. Pp. xxiv 


+ 331. $6.00. 


Professor Ramsey's War and the 
Christian Conscience represents the 
most painstaking and thorough effort 
yet made in this country to break 
through the present moral ambiguity 
of forms of “neo-orthodox” ethics 
which tend toward the realism of 
participation in non-aggressive war 
as a tragic necessity for the achieve- 
ment of justice and freedom. The 
Dun-Niebuhr statement of 1955 has 
generally been accepted as the norma- 
tive position of the “realists.” Its 
basic response to the new situation 
forced by the possibility of a thermo- 
nuclear war was to insist upon a 
closer connection between the de- 
mands of justice and the demands of 
order to provide moral justification 
for modern war. It appeared that the 
way was still open for Christian par- 
ticipation in an atomic war although 
more stringent requirements had 
been set. But the moral indecisive- 
ness of Christian non-pacifism was 
substantially unaffected and few Nie- 
buhrians felt that it did anything 
to check the headlong rush into the 
Third and Last World War. The 
choice remained, in general, between 
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some form of pacifism and those 
prudential approaches which con- 
sidered the just war concept a matter 
of balancing justice for the oppressed 
with the now more urgent necessity 
of order in world society, apart from 
any question of weapons used or 
violence perpetrated. 

In War and the Christian Con- 
science, Professor Ramsey purports 
to give both new substance and direc- 
tion to the non-pacifist position. He 
has attempted to describe a posture 
which does not rest upon the simple 
abhorrence of war in itself, upon 
either intuitional or technical deci- 
sions, upon the prudential calcula- 
tions of the relative demands of order 
and justice, or upon the size or type 
of weapon used. His concern is to 
reconstruct the concept of just war 
upon the traditional basis of non- 
combatant immunity and to argue 
that this principled judgment of the 
agape-ethic provides the condition 
under which the Christian can par- 
ticipate in modern war. He would 
even go so far as to choose surrender 
to an unjust opponent rather than to 
resort to defense with uncontrollable 
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atomic weapons because (quoting 
Franziskus Stratmann) “the damage, 
including the moral damage, will be 
greater if atomic weapons are stock- 
piled and employed by both sides” 
than by one only (p. 169). 
Whether or not Christian non- 
pacifists find here a radical criticism 
of their stance will depend upon 
whether, in the last analysis, the most 
precise statement of Professor Ram- 
sey’s position demonstrates anything 
more than the ethical contextualism 
he has often taken to task. This was 
a difficult book to write; and the re- 
viewer is not so certain that its com- 
plexities do not ultimately amount 
to the words of the destroyer com- 
mander, “one must do what one 
must, and say one’s prayers.” And this 
has been the non-pacifist credo. 
Professor Ramsey has made, how- 
ever, an extraordinary contribution to 
the discussion. With customary at- 
tention to detail and the highest 
standards of scholarship, he has ex- 
cavated the whole tortuous catacomb 
of the justum bellum theory. Begin- 
ning with the pacifism of the primi- 
tive Church, he traces through 
Augustine and Aquinas, (and later in 
a chapter on Justifiable Revolution) 
Luther and Calvin, the attempt of 
theological ethics to articulate the 
conditions under which private per- 
sons, groups or nations can morally 
engage in armed conflict. With 
obvious relish for the casuistical pre- 
cision of Roman Catholic moral theol- 


ogy he locates the genesis of non- 
combatant immunity and counter- 
forces war in the “rule of double 
effect” as it developed from Aquinas 
to recent Papal pronouncements and 
interpretations. 

The book is worth reading if only 
for the careful delineation of the 
positions of such Roman Catholic 
theorists as Francis J. Connell, John 
Courtney Murray and John C. Ford. 
Noteworthy also is an examination 
of the relevance to views of equal 
justice and just war of T. Lincoln 
Bouscaren’s study of the ethics of 
ectopic operations in the case of 
tubal pregnancies. This is especially 
instructive to the simple Protestant 
mind! 

Ramsey finds much less to com- 
mend in discussions of war in the 
documents of the World Council of 
Churches, the Dun Commission and 
the Cleveland Conference report of 
the National Council of Churches. 
Regarding the latter, he believes that 
John Bennett, who wrote the back- 
ground paper, set forth laudable 
criteria for the just war, but did not 
go far enough to discover the irre- 
ducible principle for eschewing total | 
war by “surrounding life with moral 
immunity from direct repression” (p.. 
149). 

Upon examination of Protestant : 
statements Ramsey is at pains to dis- . 
cover much more than the principle: 
of proportionality or the prudential | 
lesser evil doctrine. The new nuclear: 
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pacifism which is gaining among 
Protestants (note the back-stage 
maneuvering at recent United Presby- 
terian General Assemblies) does not, 
for him, center sufficiently upon the 
intrinsic moral nature of the act of 
war that is proposed as an alternative 
to total war. One must wonder if he 
is not really arguing that if Christians 
do the precisely correct moral thing, 
all tangential contexts and conse- 
quences are thereby neutralized—at 
least, before God. 

But this extreme interest in the 
Roman Catholic mode of moral 
reasoning and in the exactitude of 
“in-principled love” seems to give 
way to more strategic and prudential 
considerations in the second half of 
the book. The difficult question is 
how much pragmatism and prudence 
is possible before “in-principled love” 
is pushed out by the necessities of 
politics? This question does not much 
rise to the surface as the book 
launches into such problems as nu- 
clear testing, massive retaliation, civil 
defense, deterrence and disarmament. 
Here Ramsey summarizes the recom- 
mendations for public policy of 
Oskar Morgenstern, Herman Kahn 
and Thomas E. Murray. His position 
is very close to that of Murray, who 
left the Atomic Energy Commission 
with keen disappointment in 1957. 
He finds much to admire in Murray’s 
search for a rational nuclear disarma- 
ment policy in order to shake down 
‘our weapons to rational and feasible 


limits. “In the opinion of the present 
writer,’ Ramsey declares, “the case 
for unilateral rational armament and 
disarmament (or for Murray’s ver- 
sion of this) is sufficiently demon- 
strated, politically, militarily, and 
morally.” It is interesting to note in 
passing that Murray’s “rational, polit- 
ical beneficial armament and dis- 
armament proposal” is, in his own 
words, based on “hard and cold self- 
interest, the common and coincident 
self-interest of both parties...” (p. 
299): 

Nevertheless, Ramsey’s argument 
for counter-forces warfare and for 
graduated unilateral steps in the 
direction of rational disarmament to 
make this possible is, for this re- 
viewer, powerfully convincing. It is 
somewhat disappointing, however, 
that in view of the horrendous alter- 
natives he has pictured and the 
urgency of the just war question as 
posed, he has given us scant en- 
couragement and no guidance for the 
Christian political action necessary to 
press these conclusions into public 
policy. 

Aside from the fact that this was 
not his purpose, perhaps this is be- 
cause he will not completely close the 
gap between the moral and the polit- 
ical contexts of decision-making, 
despite his emphasis on the ration- 
ality and political beneficence of 
moral principles for the Christian. 
His paradigm of a just war policy for 
the Christian statesman at the end of 
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the book returns the center of gravity 
to the art of politics. 

His indisposition to hold to Roman 
Catholic legalism and a Lutheran in- 
terpretation of the Two Realms 
seems to land him in the same ambi- 
guities attending any contextual ethic 
of the just war. He continually makes 
clear that the moralist cannot ignore 
the necessary considerations of the 
politician (to whom he grants the 
indulgence of “deferred repentance” ). 
This we have granted and he has 
done great service in pointing out 
some of the possibilities of structured 


love short of total war. It is not clear, 
however, whether he intends to be as 
flexible as he sounds in the end. In- 
asmuch as his just war concept cami 
be grounded in in-principled love 
except in “situations not rightly 
covered by law, by natural justice, or 
even by is own former articulation 
im principle” (pp. 189-191) he does 
finally steer clear of an absolutistic 
doctrine of non-combatant immunity 
towatd which the early chapters of 
the book seemed irrevocably inclined. 


—Gayraud S. Wilmore, Jr. 


McKinney, W. W., ed. The Incomparable Snowden—Hts Life and Achteve- 
ments. Pittsburgh: Davis and Warde Press, 1961. Pp. 250. $2.95. 


This book is the authorized pub- 
lication of the United Presbyterian 
Historical Society of the Upper Ohio 
Valley in commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the death 
of the Reverend James Henry 
Snowden, D.D., LL.D. (on Decem- 
ber 19, 1936, at eighty-four years of 
age) who throughout a period of 
half a century exerted a unique in- 
fluence upon the thought-life of his 
fellow Presbyterians in the area often 
called “The Heartland of Presby- 
terianism.” 

No one can properly understand 
the history of the Presbyterian 


Church in the U. S. A. during Dr: 
Snowden’s mature lifetime unless he 
has the factual knowledge which this 
biography gives. Justification of its 
publication at this time is set forth! 
in the opening chapter: 


Within the last several years, there 
have been numerous portrayals im 
books, plays, and moving pictures of 
the encounter of Clarence S. Darrow 
and William Jennings Bryan in the 
widely publicized Scopes Evolution: 
Trial in Tennessee. Clarence 
Darrow is considered by multitudes to: 
day as being the undisputed champion 
who successfully vanquished the bes: 
that Christian faith and scholarship 
could muster against him. Yet thi: 
opinion is held only because the genera: 


| 
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public has not been made aware of one 
Christian scholar who was more than a 
match for Mr. Darrow, and about 
whom Darrow, tasting defeat after they 
had debated, felt called upon to say, 
“The Reverend Doctor is a very learned 
gentleman.” This “very learned gentle- 
man,’ who at almost 76 could more 
than hold his own with the leading 
agnostic of his day, was the Reverend 
Dr. James Henry Snowden. 

Such is the capriciousness of fate, 
that, although the name of Clarence 
Darrow or William Jennings Bryan is 
found in almost any general encyclo- 
pedia, the name of Dr. James Henry 
Snowden appeats only in more spe- 
cialized encyclopedic works... . Yet 
among the ten talent servants of God 
in the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, this man certainly has a place. 


Dr. Snowden probably did more 
than any other single man to bring 
the Presbyterian Church to accept and 
use the results of scientific inquiry. 
_ Many credit his good common sense 
and balanced judgment as being a 
major influence during the Funda- 
mentalist-Modernist theological con- 
troversies of the 1920’s when no 
Presbyterian church in the Pittsburgh 
area withdrew from the denomina- 
tion in the nation-wide strife. 

Charles Clayton Morrison, founder 
and editor of The Christian Century, 
spoke for American Protestantism in 
general when he wrote concerning 
Dr. Snowden: “He has been a great 
power in the American Church as 
scholar, preacher, and journalist. I 
have often marveled at the inexhaus- 
tibleness of the man... . His has been 
a steadying hand upon the Presby- 
terian Church in a trying period of 


its history.” 


The reader will note the abundance 
of quotations from the writings of Dr. 
Snowden. They have been selected to 
enable the reader to appreciate the 
clarity of thought of this profound 
thinker and to sample the beauty and 
poetical expression of his inimitable 
style. This book thus presents in min- 
iature what might be termed “Snowden 
at his best.” 


This factual biography reveals a 
remarkable person of great intel- 
lectual vigor, sustained by an amazing 
physical energy, disciplined in the 
use of time, and deeply committed to 
“Christ and Him crucified,” and both 
able and eager to give a reason for 
the faith that was in him. This is 
presented in five chapters recording 
his varied activities, interests, and 
incomparable achievements. 

Chapter I, A Distinguished Preach- 
er and Pastor, is contributed by the 
Reverend Wm. G. Rusch, Ph.D., the 
present-day successor to Dr. Snowden 
in the recently renamed “Church of 
the Covenant,” Washington, Pa. 

The delineation of his stewardship 
in his pastorates as preacher, pastor, 
college professor at “W. & J.”, editor 
and author gives one a feeling of in- 
feriority by contrast; viz, the 1400 
existing sermon manuscripts which 
are literary gems typed by himself 
on his Hammond typewriter. He did 
his pastoral calling on a bicycle! 


The secret was his diligent use of 
time. . . . The answer also is to be 
found in the prodigious energy with 
which God had endowed him. Through- 
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out his 84 years, he was constantly 
active every moment of the day. He 
had the ability to work effectively in 
any short interval that might be avail- 
able . . . turning to his typewriter and 
producing a few hundred words of 
some editorial or article.” 

Dr. James A. Kelso testified: “I 
believe he attracted us (students at 
W. & J.) because he preached the 
fundamental and essential verities of 
the Christian faith. But he preached 
them in relation to the literature, the 
science, and the philosophy of our 
age. ... He took us to the atmosphere 
of the throne of God and made us see 
our Saviour face to face.” Extended 
“homiletical hints” are given in this 
first chapter. 

Chapter II, A Brilliant Editor, is by 
Dr. McKinney. After twelve years in 
the pastorate of the Second Presby- 
terian Church of Washington, Pa., 
Dr. Snowden ventured into the edi- 
torial career which was to multiply 
his influence in the entire Christian 
church and which soon made his 
name a household word in the Pres- 
byterian homes throughout the entire 
“Presbyterian Valley.” He and The 
Presbyterian Banner became joined 
in a remarkable journalistic unity 
which terminated 38 years later with 
his death. The Banner was a 32-page, 
family, weekly, religious journal. 

Dr. Snowden declared his editorial 
policy was to provide “a medium of 
communication whereby those who 
read our pages may be fully informed, 
and thus furnished with the means of 


arriving at a correct judgment upon 
questions of current interest.” Noth- 
ing human was foreign to his edi- 
torial pen, but the greatest reader 
response was to his prose-poetry 
weekly report on his regular nature 
walks. 

Dr. John A. Marquis affirmed pub- 
licly that “allowing for the borrowers 
and the families into which the 
Banner comes, it is a reasonable esti- 
mate that the Banner is read weekly 
by not less than 100,000 persons itt 
this country and abroad.” Professor 
Slosser of Western Seminary testified, 
“I regarded Snowden as the Presby- 
terian U. S. A. Church’s most whole-. 
some and most needed voice journal- 
istically at the time of the Modernist- 
Fundamentalist Controversy.” 

Chapter II, A Versatile Author, is 
by Walter L. Moser, Ph.D. 


Thirty-nine successful books in thirty- 
four years. That is the amazing con- 
tribution of Dr. Snowden to the re- 
corded thought of mankind. All this 
published writing was in addition to 
his prodigious literary labors as the 
outstanding editor of The Presbyterian 
Banner and the Presbyterian Magazine. 
At the same time he was serving either 
as pastor of a large church or occupying 
with distinction the chair of theology 
in Western Theological Seminary and 
winning fame as a popular lecturer on 
a wide variety of scientific and theole- 
gical subjects. . . . The detailed work 
of composing and perfecting was done 
personally by Dr. Snowden on his own 
typewriter without the assistance of a 
secretary. 


Some of his thirty-nine books are: 
Scenes and Sayings in the Life of 
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Christ (1903), A Summer Across the 
Sea (1908), The Psychology of Reli- 
gion (1917), The Comimg of the 
Lord (1919), Is the World Growing 
Better? (1919), The Personality of 
God (1920), The Truth About 
Christian Science (1920), The At- 
tractions of the Ministry (1921), The 
Meaning of Education (1921), Jesus 
as Judged by His Enemies (1922), 
The Making and Meaning of the 
_ New Testament (1923), Immortality 
tn the Light of Modern Thought 
(First Prize in a nation-wide con- 
test-—1925), Old Faith and New 
Knowledge (1928), What Do Pres- 
ent-day Christians Believe? (1930), 
and Snowden’s Sunday School Les- 
sons—16 annual volumes (1921- 
1936). A resume of each of these 
books, with the exception of the 16 
volumes of Sunday School Lessons, is 
a most valuable part of this chapter. 
Chapter IV, The Popular and 
Scholarly Professor, is by Frank Dixon 
McCloy, Jr., Ph.D. In the years 1910 
and 1911 two books from the type- 
writer of Dr. Snowden appeared on 
the public market. The first work 
The World A Spiritual System was a 
commanding debut into the lofty 
terrain of metaphysics, and the second 
The Basal Beliefs of Christianity a 
brilliant translation of Reformed doc- 
trine into candid, flexible, American 
prose. His reputation as philosopher- 
theologian spread quickly. Two offers 
to professorial chairs came almost 
‘simultaneously: from McCormick 


Theological Seminary on April 27, 
1911, and from Western on May 4, 
1911. 

Dr. Snowden accepted the invita- 
tion to the faculty of his alma mater, 
Western Seminary, and taught his 
first class on September 22, 1911. In 
the eighteen years of his tenure he 
taught theology to over 600 young 
men until his retirement in 1929. 

The essential purpose of his teach- 
ing was declared in an essay while a 
professor at W. & J. He wrote: 


The work of education does not con- 
sist in imparting information, but in 
developing the thinking powers of the 
mind ... the fundamental principle of 
the classroom is: prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good; and as to what 
is good, everyone must be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind... . It is im- 
portant that the teacher should impart 
such mental processes and habits to the 
student as that he shall be able to find 
the truth for himself. 


Introducing his junior class to 
theology he took full responsibility as 
a teacher saying, “Young gentlemen, 
it is my job to teach you theology. 
Come to every class. Don’t miss one. 
Theology will come to you then, even 
through the pores of your skin.” 


Through persistent mental drive and 
a scrupulous regard for the exact mean- 
ing of words, Snowden led his students 
through the hidden paths of the great 
Reformed doctrines of the sovereignty 
of God, the freedom of the will, pre- 
destination, the existence of evil, and 
the atonement. But the guide did not 
merely report to the students what he 
or others had found in the high and 
mysterious places; the “young gentle- 
men” shared in the drama of discovery. 
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“We can’t find God for you; you will 
have to find God for yourselves,” he 
reaffirmed. 

Dr. Snowden felt himself to be a 
mediator in the then-current con- 
troversy between science and religion. 
His most significant popular lecture 
was that on “Evolution.” He con- 
tended that the gradual process of 
creation was consistent with theism: 
“It demands a personal Creator at the 
beginning, and his personal interposi- 
tion at other points. It does not deny 
his immanence in the whole process.” 

As to his popularity. He was a 
faithful and effective presbyter. He 
attended thirty-four consecutive Gen- 
eral Assemblies. He mingled regular- 
ly and easily with his fellows at 
ministers’ meetings and participated 
with zest. This intimate contact did 
not diminish his greatness of stature 
among those who knew him well. 

Chapter V, The Philosophical 
Theologian, is by Dwight Raymond 
Guthrie, Ph.D. 


Dr. Snowden was both a theologian 
and a philosopher. In his thinking these 
two phases of human inquiry were 
joined in inseparable unity. . . . In 
that unity lies the key to his thinking 
and the motivation of his many-sided 
achievements in the arena of thought. 

To him the world was a spiritual 
system, the outward manifestation of a 
Supreme Mind. His basic philosophy 
was idealism or idealistic Monism. 
From his early development as the top- 
ranking student in his class in college 
to the writing of his unfinished manu- 
sctipt, which lay on his desk when 
death transported him into the undis- 
covered beyond, he was seeking to give 
ever clearer expressions to his convic- 


tion of the unity between the Creatoi ° 
and the creation. From his viewpoinz - 
there need be no conflict between | 
science and religion, between nature ° 
and nature’s controlling God. They 
were but separate paths converging in # 
metaphysical approach to a Supreme : 
Being, the Source of all Truth. 
Although Snowden was an idealist : 
in philosophy and viewed the ultimate 
stage of reality to be thought, he was 
by no means a dreamer who moved ina 
a haze of disembodied phantoms. A. 
favorite lecture to the Junior class in) 
Political Economy (at “W. and J.”’ 
college) was entitled “Money,” and he» 
brought into the classroom office > 
holders in local government to relate > 
theory with practice. (Chapter IV) 
He believed that all preachers should | 
likewise be students of Metaphysics and | 
wrote his most popular book The? 
World A Spiritual System to exptess in) 
simple terms his own understanding of 
Metaphysics. He himself was a pastor, , 
and not a professor, when he thus; 
sought to make Metaphysics under- - 
standable to the average man. : 


Dr. Guthrie lists Dr. Snowden’ss 
three most unique contributions to 
contemporary thought for which he 
will be remembered with lasting, 
gratitude: 

(1) A popularizer of new truth.| 
He had no fear of controversy when} 
conducted on a Christian level. An) 
extended and exciting account iss 
given of the public debate in the: 
Carnegie Music Hall in which Dr.’ 
Snowden completely routed Clarence: 
Darrow on the subject “Is Man A\ 
Machine?” | 

(2) An aggressive defender oft 
eternal truth. 


It was this unique service to ther 
Church which Dr. Robert E. Speer had! 
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in mind when he wrote in appreciative 
tribute: “Dr. Snowden was one of the 
ablest theologians and philosophets in 
our church and he knew the whole 
body of literature in these fields. He 
had a remarkably clear and penetrating 
mind. His evangelical loyalty was un- 
questionable, and he held with unyield- 
ing tenacity to the truth of the New 
Testament and the great traditions of 
the Reformed Theology. His position 
was so secure that he was perfectly 
fearless and open-minded toward all 

- that could be said by those whose view 
was at variance with his.” 


(3) The plain man’s philosopher. 
“His own careful study of science and 
philosophy had convinced him that 
theistic idealism was the true philo- 
sophical system and he would share 
with others the fruits of his own 
painstaking investigation.” Here Dr. 
: Guthrie gives an extended summary 
' of The World A Spiritual System. 

_ The reviewer recalls Dr. Snowden 
saying to his class in a moment of 
reverie: “We were all sorry for our 
class-mate, S. Hall Young, when he 


went off to Alaska as a missionary. 
He was smallest in stature and in frail 
health. Today he is greater than all 
the rest in the class.” S. Hall Young 
could well say for his class-mate, 
James Henry Snowden, what he said 
for himself: 

“Let me die, thinking. 

Let me fare forth still with an open 


mind, 
Fresh secrets to unfold, new truths to 


My soul undimmed, alert, no question 

blinking; 

Let me die thinking!” 

R. R. Snowden, M.D., reports his 
father’s last testimony: “In the last 
analysis, it's a childlike faith that 
counts.” 

An intimate personal Foreword is 
contributed to this biography by Dr. 
Snowden’s colleague, the Reverend 
David Ernest Culley, Ph.D. 


—Willard Colby Mellin, W’23. 


Christian Education: Six Recent Books 


Many people are concerned about 
the contemporary anomaly by which 
the church assigns a tremendous mis- 
sion to its educators while according 
them a very low “status” in the 
church’s life. J. Stanley Glen, (Knox 

College, Toronto) in The Recovery 
_ of the Teaching Ministry (West- 


minster, 1960, $2.75) shows that be- 
hind the “status” problem isa deep- 
er theological problem. He gives the 
Biblical background of the “offense” 
of teaching, shows the necessary 
unity of preaching with teaching, 
and analyzes the problem of integ- 
rity for both. A significant book. 
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The Cullys of Evanston are making 
a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture in the field, particularly in their 
most recent books. Kendig, Profes- 
sor at Seabury Western Theological 
Seminary, has just brought together 
an excellent collection of 31 Basic 
Writings in Christian Education 
(Westminster, 1961, $4.95) ranging 
from Clement of Alexandria to 
George Albert Coe—a good intro- 
duction for those who do not realize 
the length, breadth and depth of the 
church’s thinking about its educa- 
tional mission. Iris, who has taught 
along with her husband at Seabury 
Western, as well as at Northwestern 
University and Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute across the street, has applied her 
deep appreciation of the new cur- 
rents in Christian education to the 
difficult area of Children im the 
Church (Westminster, 1960, $3.75). 
She questions many of the firm 
cliches of children’s work and shows 
both the theological and _ psycho- 
logical validity of a fresh approach. 

At the other end of the age scale 
is David J. Ernsberger’s (a Presby- 
terian minister in Michigan) A Phi- 
losophy of Adult Christian Education 
(Westminster, 1959, $3.75) which 
explores the theological implications 
of group dynamics, particularly in the 
small-group approach to adult educa- 
tion in the church. 

Randolph Crump Miller’s (Yale 
Divinity School) Anglicanism is 
always showing in his prolific and 


provocative writing on Christian edu- 
cation. In Christian Nurture and the 
Church (Scribners, 1961, $3.50) he 
shows how the whole life of the 
church has, and performs, a nurturing ~ 
mission which cannot be left to the 
Sunday School alone. 

The most provocative book of the 
year is Wesner Fallaw’s (Andover 
Newton Theological Seminary) 
Church Education for Tomorrow 
(Westminster, 1960, $3.75). Since > 
1950 there have been a number of 
significant reexaminations of the im- 
plications of new theological develop- 
ments for Christian education. Semin- » 
ary professors, the major contributors ; 
to this new literature, have explored | 
the meaning of revelation, the doc- | 
trine of the church, Biblical theology, | 
the Gospel, the self—as each relates ; 
to Christian education. But no one: 
has had the temerity to question the : 
implications of the basic educational | 
structure of Protestant churches.. 
Well, Wesner Fallaw has now done} 
that, and gone on to propose a radi- | 
cally new approach—that is, that the » 
pastor should be the teacher as well | 
as the preacher of the church, teach- - 
ing all classes from the junior de-- 
partment up. Obviously the teaching » 
would have to be done on weekdays: 
as well as on Sundays. The heavy) 
load of administration should, Says 
Fallaw, be shifted to laymen to give: 
time for more teaching. For me this: 
is the weak point in the book, for it 
implies that administration is less a1 


} 


: 
: 
: 
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channel of ministry than teaching, 
whereas one of the great needs of the 
‘contemporary church is to reexamine 
the theological meaning of adminis- 
tration. 

Before you (pastors, particularly ) 


_feject such an approach to the teach- 


q 


7 


ing ministry you should read the 
book and consider Fallaw’s rationale 
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for his proposals. It is worth both 
time and money. 

And, hopefully, Fallaw’s courage 
may prompt others to offer creative 
ideas for a more effective educational 
pattern and program to meet the 
desperate theological illiteracy of the 
contemporary Protestant church. 

—J. Gordon Chamberlin. 


From Far Afteld 


The Reverend Hugo A. Lautenbach came to America from Switzerland for gradu- 
ate study, and received a Th.M. (Western) in 1956. After pastoral work in Algeria 
and in France he has gone to Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean. An extract 
from a recent letter merits your reading. 


« 


. We have now been living 


and working in Mauritius for nearly 


eight months. The Presbyterian 
Chutch is in a rather bad state. All 
but one of the six parishes are on the 
down-trend, and this mainly because 
there has not been any qualified 
French-speaking minister on the is- 
land for more than twenty years. 
“Other reasons for the weakness of 
our church might be the quite gen- 


erally observed fact that mission fields 


get more often than not second-rate 
men and second- if not fifth-rate 
material from home churches. Instead 
of being pioneering in new realms 
of life, they try to imitate the most 
traditional ways of home Christianity 
(exteriorly evident in the wearing of 


black suits, with black tie or dog- 


collar by any ordained man; interiorly 
visible by a most traditionalist sec- 
tarian outlook not only on the world 
but also on other denominations). 

“If we are losing so many a battle 
abroad, it is because we are too com- 
placent about our home churches; 
preoccupied by foam-rubber kneelers 
and nice choir gowns we have no 
time nor money and even less 
thought to waste with missionary in- 
volvement beyond some impersonal 
delegation of a missionary and a small 
financial pledge. It is amazing to see 
how smaller and younger churches 
like the Seventh Day Adventists, and 
sects as the Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
the Bahai’s are really challenging the 
local set-up and seeking to make their 
impact (with success). 
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“As in most other missionary fields, 
religious books, commentaries, film- 
strips, and educational facilities for 
Sunday Schools are in no way com- 
mensurate with the need. We are 
struggling actually to set up a Protes- 
tant book shop (there is a Catholic 
one, a Communist one, an Adventist 
one, a Hindu one) with good and 
sound literature necessary to feed the 
spiritual life of our parish elite, the 
lay-preachers, Sunday School teachers, 
and catechists. 

“Ecumenical contacts have been 
made with the Anglicans (we'll have 
a common Bible study, preparing the 
New Delhi Assembly where most of 
the Anglican priests will come), the 
Adventists (collaborating again in 
the work of the Bible Society and in 
the plan for birth control) and even 
the Roman Catholics (they will send 
an observer to our Bible study). 

“Thanks to inter-church aid and 


Ad Hoc, concluded 


a credit to our Church and, so far as it is in our ability, acceptable to Go 
We cordially invite our critics to visit our school so they may know ana 
understand us better, and we urge our friends to continue their prayers and 
other particular means of support. Our task is a great one; we face it with 


eagerness, determination, and faith. 


gifts of the World Reformed Alli- 
ance, three of the four destroyed 
churches (by cyclone in February, 
1960) have been rebuilt, and funds: 
are here for the last one. The same: 
agency will send us one ton of dry: 
milk and one ton of cheese for dis- 
tribution among the children under: 
five, distribution to be carried out by; 
the Red Cross. 

“A first course for adults who are: 
illiterate has been started by three of 
our younger parishioners. We use the: 
Laubach method. 

“In May I have been nominated 
minister of the Church of Scotlan 
and am now in charge as well of the 
English-speaking congregation, whic 
is composed mainly of whites be- 
longing to very various denomina4| 
tions (from Quakers to Anglicans) ) 


“Yours fraternally in Christ, 
H. A. Lautenbach.” 


—]. A; 


Our Development Fund moves on— 


September 1 -  $1,510,637.61—3,207 pledges 
Julyl- - / =  1,296,038.74—2,349 pledges 


2 months: - - - - §$ 214,598.87— 858 pledges 


Even the quiet vacation-filled summer was exciting in the 
Development Office! ! 
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